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From “The British Friend.” 
Brief Review of Reported Proceeding of London 

Yearly Meeting in its consideration of the re- 

port of the Deputation to visit Western Yearly 

Meeting. 

It is with sorrow that we notice in The 
British Friend of 6th mo. 2, that in the report 
of the Friends who were appointed to visit 
Western Yearly Meeting, as well as in their 
remarks while said report was under con- 
sideration, that statements were made which 
are calculated to mislead the readers of that 
Journal as well as those who heard the re- 
marks in the Yearly Meeting, and we believe 
that every candid Friend would be willing to 
have such facts in the case as will enable 
them to form a correct and impartial jadg- 
ment of our position. 

First, we may say that on receiving informa- 
tion about one year ago, of the appointment 
of this committee we were glad that one 
Yearly Meeting appeared willing to hear and 
understand our case. How fully those antici- 
pations were realized let the reader judge. 

In what seems to be a synopsis of the re- 
port it is stated that “in the afternoon they 
went into their meeting.” We have no knowl. 
edge that they intimated any desire to attend 
any of the sittings of our Yearly Meeting. 
They asked an interview with the Friends 
who retired; such an interview was granted 
as they requested, and as the meeting or in- 
terview was at their request it was considered 
as under their control. ‘They had ample and 
uninterrupted opportunity for labor as they 
wished. They pressed earnestly the interest 
and love of their Yearly Meeting, and their 
desire that we would re-unite with the other 
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tion on those principles and testimonies which |mony issued by our Meeting for Sufferings 
Price. if paid in advance, $2.00 per annum; if not paid|have ever distinguished our Society, should 


return thereto; that thereby the broken bonds 
of union and Christian fellowship might be 
restored. Thus it seemed our interview was 
to be ended, with no opportunity for correc- 
tion. 

At this moment as they were rising to take 
their leave, a Friend arose and stated that it 
was quite evident judging from their remarks, 
that they were laboring under misappreben- 
sion as to our position and the causes which 
had led thereto; and asked if they would be 
willing to meet with us either collectively, or 
with a few who might be set apart for that 
purpose. To this they assented, and after the 
meeting requested that the interview might 
be with a few individuals. 

The report states “the meeting then ap- 
pointed a committee to have further confer- 
ence ‘with the deputation.” No such com- 
mittee was appointed by our Yearly Meeting, 
nor was any Official notice taken in any way 
of their visit or labor amongst us. Subse- 
quently a short statement was drawn up by a 
few individuals (of which the following isa 


last spring, to which we now refer you. 

The departures there mentioned do involve 
some of the dearest fundamental doctrines of 
the Society, and they were persistently and 
continually pressed upon us and our children, 
not so much, as was intimated by you, from 
persons in the “zeal of immature experience,” 
as they were by those in the very bighest 
position in society, thus giving more authority 
to that which was felt to be fast destroying 
the confidence and regard of large numbers 
of our children, not only in the doctrines of 
the Society, but in the reality of the Christian 
religion. Hence we felt drawn in brotherly 
kindness to thus correct your misapprehen- 
sion.” 

After the reading of this statement and a 
friendly presentation of some points, an at- 
tempt was made by one of our number to 
state in a brief and plain way what had come 
under his own observation relative to the case 
before us, giving some of the real causes which 
had led to our present situation. He had 
spoken but very little when one of the depa- 
tation laid his hand upon his shoulder and 


copy) and being approved of by a number of|requested him tostop. We were astonished. 


Friends to whom it was read, four Friends 
were requested to present it to those to whom 
it was addressed, and give such further ex- 


Could it be possible after haviig prohibited, 
even before we asked it, any opportanity for 
correction at a meeting of their own appoint- 


planation and information as might seem|ment, that now, at an interview at our re- 
right to convey to them a proper understand-|qaest and for that especial purpose, we should 


ing of the case. 


be again refused the opportunity of speaking 


Soon after the close of our Yearly Meeting|freely as we had accorded to them. Such 


an interview was sougbt and obtained. The 
document was read to them and then given 


into their possession, and to each was pre- 


sented a copy of a ‘‘ Testimony for Truth,” 
issued by our Meeting for Sufferings, and also 
a Testimony of a conference issued some time 
previous. . 


The following is a copy of the statement 


alluded to :— 
To Joseph Bevan Braithwaite, Richard Little- 


boy, George Tatham, and J. J. Dymond. 


Dear Friends,—Judging from the remarks 
you made during the interview which we 
granted you on the 14th inst., we are con- 
vinced that you do not rightly understand the 
causes which led to the unhappy relation now 
existing between the two Yearly Meetings, 


body. They reminded us of the weakening/and that we bave the additional evidence 


and desolating effects of separations. 


They|that your information relative to these sub- 


would also have us to understand that they|jécts is not altogether correct, because the 
were aware of the causes which had led to our|reasons given were not the facts in the case, 
course of action. In this they followed closely |as is shown by statements in public print, 
the information given in London Yearly Meet-|parporting to have been made in London 


ing last year, as reported in The British Friend, 
which we could not admit to be true. 

Near the close of their remarks one of them 
informed us that they should expect to hear 


Yearly Meeting by persons from this country 
occupying positions that would seem to en- 
title them to respect and confidence. 


Therefore we cannot silently admit them 


seemed to be the case. They seemed desirous 
to hear nothing of the kind, saying they could 
not go behind the instruction of their Yearly 
Meeting. 

It is stated further, ‘‘ whatever individual 
difference of opinion there might have been, 
the deputation could not ascertain that there 
was any difference of view in doctrine between 
these Friends who retired and the recognized 
principles of the body. 

“Tt seemed more to be due to misgiving 
and mistrust of certain practices which had 
been used by individuals in revival and mis- 
sién meetings, and which they believed the 
Yearly Meeting practically recognized.” 

This appears to be the only sentence in the 
report which indicates the cause of the sepa- 
ration. 

We may not clearly understand what was 
intended to be conveyed by it. If by ‘cer- 
tain practices’’ they mean those practices 
which involve a violation of the “ recognized 
principles of the body” (which they give us 
credit of holding to) then we accept the term ; 
and if by “individuals” they mean men and 
women who occupy the highest positions in 
society, who are appointed and reappointed, 


very little, if any thing, in reply, As they 
made a move to conclude their interview, one 
Friend asked of them the privilege to speak 






to be true, nor scarcely approximating to the 
true cause which led us publicly to testify 
against those who compose the other organi- the practices alluded to, thon we accept the 
a few words. They assented, and he spoke zation; but we do certify that the real causes| word individuals, and do believe that the 
very briefly, showing his desire that those|have been in progress for several years past, | Yearly Meeting practically recognized them 
who had as we believed made serious infrac-|some of which are briefly set forth in a testi-|and their services; and, farther, if with “re- 


or liberated again and again for service, when 
it is well known that their service includes 
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vival and mission meetings,” they will include|fore our eyes, and our peace with Him was|low a latitude as Ascension, and it was neces. 
precious to us, which we, through obedience to 
the grace of God in our hearts, enjoyed.— From 
a Memoir of J. Baynes, Piety Promoted. 


other meetings and exclude very few, we ac- 
cept the whole sentence. 

We believe that if those Friends had been 
willing to hear, there would have been dis- 
closed to them the fact that there are many 
differences of view with regard to important 
doctrines, and we are at a loss to perceive 
how, without investigation, they could say, 
as G. Tatham remarked, “Thero was no point 
of doctrinal difference, but simply uneasiness 
at certain action taken.” 

R. Litileboy seems to indicate that one 
cause of our trouble is on account of the con- 
duct of those recently united with us, and 
their inability to “enter into the ways of our 
organization, and represent our Society so 
fully as Friends who have been born and edu- 
cated in our midst.” It seems very strange 
to us that this sentiment should be so per- 
sistently pressed, after the information with 
which they were furnished. We cannot ac- 
cept it, for we believe their conduct is mainly 
consistent with the teaching which caused 
them to unite in membership. 

The report states, “opportunity being de- 
sired for visiting the families of the seceders, 
it seemed as though it might be granted, but 
finally it was not.’’ We should not at all 
have felt at liberty to allude to this subject 
had it not been thus published. Such request 
was made on the occasion of the presentation 
of the document above copied. 

We were aware that the confidence of our 
Friends towards the deputation was already 
greatly impaired, on account of their course 
at the public interview a few days previous, 
and they informing us that the object of their 
visit was to encourage us to re-unite with the 
other body, we did not believe that such visit 
was likely to result in any benefit, and so we 
felt easy to advise them. : 

We are not willing to surrender important 
principles and testimonies as a matter of ex- 
pediency, but we would rejoice if all would 
return to a support and maintenance of them, 
that thereby the severed bonds of Christian 
brotherhood might be re-united. 

We desire no controversy but believed that 
correction was due, and we trust we enter- 
tain nothing but a spirit of love, and desire 
for the spread of the Redeemer’s Kingdom. 

Eveazer Bates, 
Rosert W. Hopson, 
Joun W. Furnace, 
ALBERT MAXWELL. 


The Power of God.—A little before Joseph 
Baynes was seized with the increased illness 
from which he died, a concern came upon 
him to advise young men and women to wait 
for the power of God, which would work a 
change in their hearts, and make them new crea- 
tures ; otherwise, said he, they will have a 
form of godliness, without the power; and 
such live in an unregenerate state ; who pro- 
duce the fruits of nature, but not of grace. 
Mark, said he, grace teaches to deny ungodli- 
ness, and the world’s lusts; to live soberly, 
&c. But alas! too many of our youth, for 
want of taking the grace for their teacher, go 
into a false and undue liberty in their words 
and apparel, making that of no conscience to 
them, that the power of Truth made conscience 
tous. For by that power we were made will- 
ing to put off all superfluity in eating, drink- 
ing, and wearing apparel. Our words were 
few and savory, for the Lord’s dread was be- 


* For The Friend.” 
Six Months in Ascension. 

This is the title of a sprightly and instrue- 
tive little volume written by the wife of David 
Gill, who accompanied her husband on a trip 
from England to this barren volcanic rock, 
whither he went to take astronomical obser- 
vations of the planet Mars, with the view of 
determining the distance of the sun. 

The principle on which the sun’s distance 
is found, is the same as that by which a sur- 
veyor calculates the distance of a tree which 
is visible but inaccessible. He measures the 
length of a line on solid ground, and with his 
compass or theodolite takes the angular posi- 
tion of the tree from both ends of his line. 
The measurements thus made enable him to 
determine the distance of the tree. 

Our author (woman-like) makes use of knit- 
ting needles to illustrate the method pursued 
by astronomers, and she uses her feminine 
instruments with considerable skill. She re- 
fers to a remarkable meteor seen in 1866, 
which to an observer at Aberdeen seemed to 
burst near a certain star in the south. An 
observer at Newcastle saw the same meteor 
burst to the north of him, and apparently 
near another star. She imagines an astrono- 
mer, with a map of Eogland before him, plac- 
ing one end of a knitting needle on the town 
of Aberdeen, and pointing the other end of it 
in the proper direction and altitude. Similarly 
he takes another knitting needle, places one 
end of it in Newcastle, and turns the other in 
the direction as seen from that town. The 
point where the needles cross each other must 
be the place of the bursting of the meteor, 
which.in this. case was found to be 40 miles 
vertically over the town of Dundee. 

In the fall of 1877, the planet Mars ap- 
proached unusually near to the earth, and it 
was to avail himself of this favorable oppor- 
tunity of observing its position, that David 
Gill planned the expedition to Ascension. He 
proposed to observe the planet in the evening 
soon after it arose, and again towards morn- 
ing shortly before its setting. The rotation 
of the earth between the time of the two ob- 
servations would carry him 6,000 or 7,000 
miles, and give him the same advantage that 
would be found in observations made at the 
same moment by observers stationed at the 
same distance from each other on the earth’s 
surface. 

The calculation of the distance of Mars from 
the earth, would enable him, by a well known 
astronomical law discovered by Kepler, to 
deduce that of the sun. 

Through the aid of the Astronomical So- 
ciety and other interested parties, the expe- 
dition was well provided with the delicate 
instruments necessary for taking accurate 
observations. Of these one of the most im- 
aoe was a splendid Heliometer loaned by 

ord Lindsay. This valuable instrument met 
with a sad mishap, which our author thus 
describes : 

“ Before starting, very particular attention 


sary to test it carefully, in order to ascertain 
whether it would perform its functions well 
under the untried circumstances. 

‘‘Considerable interest in the expedition 
having been shown by members of the Royal 
Astronomical Society, it was thought best to 
erect the instrument in their rooms at Bur- 
lington House, where the necessary trials 
could be made, and that the instrament might 
afterwards be exhibited and explained at one 
of the evening meetings. The Heliometer 
was duly erected, and all had been brought 
nearly into the same condition of affairs as 
would be required at Ascension. David was 
applying a level to an inclined piece of wood 
cut to the angle of the latitude of Ascension, 
and was directing the workmen to give a final 
motion to the screw by which the inclination 
of the axis is changed, when slip! the screw 
gave out, the overhanging weight of the 
Heliometer and its counterpoises tore the 
lower end of the cradle from his hand, and, 
tilting upwards, the polar axis, counterpoise 
weights and Heliometer-tube, in all several 
cewt., came down crash, from a height of 7 or 
8 feet, upon the floor. 

“Imagine the astronomer’s feelings as he 
saw the Heliometer of all his hopes light 
upon its delicate eye-end ; that eye-end driven 
through the floor and slowly torn off, as the 
whole mass gradually turned round, smashing 
and crushing the more delicate rods, handles 
and other attachments to the tube, and finally 
squashing one of the copper caps which pro- 
tect the ends of the slides from dust. 

“ As the whole thing lay there on the floor, 
within ten days of the time when it must be 
packed for shipment, it seemed impossible 
that it could be restored fit for use. The ap- 
parent ruin of so many hopes and plans was 
paralyzing, and for some minutes David was 
quite incapable of examining the amount of 
damage done. By-and-by, however, as he 
came to look into details, matters did not 
prove to be so desperate as they had at first 
sight appeared. The tearing and smashing 
and crashing of the eye-end, handles, &c., had 
had the happy effect of breaking the fall; and 
on removing the head, he was delighted to 
find that the object-glass, the slide, the scales, 
and in fact all the really vital parts of the 
Heliometer proper were intact, and working 
as smoothly and beautifully as ever. 

“The life was still there, and the shattered 
limbs were at once placed under the care of 
able surgeons, who in six days made them 
whole as before. But what a time of strain it 
was, and how tired we were before we started! 
Yet all the while we never ceased to congratu- 
late ourselves on the misfortune having taken 
place when and where it did. 

“The cause of it was simply that the ele- 
vating screw was too short, and tho instru- 
ment being called a ‘ Universal Equatorial,’ 
that is, adapted to all latitudes, this deficiency 
could not have been anticipated. Had it not 
been for this trial in Burlington House, in all 
probability, a like accident would have hap- 
pened at Ascension, the result of which would 
simply have meant the utter failure of the ex- 
pedition. 

‘It was only at the last moment that we 


was required in regard to the Heliometer—| were ready ; but we were ready. The evil that 
the keystone on which the whole structure of is past is not to come.” 


the work rested. And here begins the story | 
ships touched Ascension, D. Gill and his wife 


of its adventures and mischances. 
“ The instrument had never been used in so 


As none of the outward-bound English mail 


were under the necessity of taking passage to 





St. Helena, and there waiting for a return 
steamer from the Cape of Good Hope, to 
convey them to their destination. 

During a week’s sojourn at this place they 
visited Longwood, the residence of Napoleon 
during his imprisonment on the island, and 
his tomb, of which she says: “ It is a lovely 
spot that the great general chose for his last 
resting-place, close by the clear spring that 
used so often to refresh him after his walk 
from Longwood, over a mile distant. We 
found the place under charge of a French 
sergeant, and almost over-trim in its exquisite 
neatness. A plain iron railing encloses a plot 
of mossy grass, shaded by cypress, willow and 
other sombre trees, and an inner rail, round 
which climb bright geraniums, protects the 
tomb itself. An ancient-looking, leafless wil- 
low hangs over it, but this is not the original 
willow as I had fondly hoped. That has been 
ratblessly hacked to pieces long since by relic- 
hunters, and this lineal descendant, though 
better protected, already looks tattered and 
forlorn, and will, no doubt, soon die the death 
of its predecessor. With a view to this fate 
indeed, a younger willow has been planted 
close by to take the place of honor when the 
present tree falls.” 


(To be continued.) 


For “The Friend.” 

The following dialogue between that once 
eminent Friend, Thomas Story, and a Roman 
Catholic, in Ireland, written by himself, ap- 
peared to the writer calculated to inform sach 
as are looking outwardly, as to what is the 
true and right reception of Christ. 

After a somewhat lengthy dispute concern- 
ing the outward body and blood, the Catholic 
then said, “ That Christ told the people that 
except ye eat the flesh and drink the blood of 
the Son of man, ye have no life in you; there 
must then be some way of eating and drink- 
ing to make good that saying, which is also 
very plain in its own nature, the flesh and 
blood in a proper sense.” To this Thomas 
said, that Christ did say so, and the people 
took Him to mean properly, and without a 
figure as ye now do, looking upon the impos- 
sibility as it really is in the sense they and 
you take it; bat when they were all offended 
and gone, He turned to his disciples and ex- 
plained it to them, for they seemed not rightly 
to understand Him, saying, will ye also leave 
me ; to you it is given to understand the mys- 
teries, but to them (the world) in parables. 
What then was the parable or mystery? Itis 
the Spirit that quickens, the flesh profiteth 
nothing ; and thus it is in your bibles as well 
as ours. Thomas further added, that if there 
fore the bread were really substantiated after 
the words were said, and were the true body 
and blood of Christ, and if they eat and drank 
the same flesh and blood, which then they 
beheld, it would profit them nothing. Then 
said he, ’tis true the flesh and blood by itself, 
without the spirit, does not profit, but when 
we eat the flesh and blood together we eat 
the Spirit also, and that quickens as we eat it. 
This was a deep fetch, and the last shift, 
which Thomas answered thus, viz: “This can- 
not be Christ’s meaning, for here he does not 
only distinguish, but divide between the flesh 
and Spirit; it is the Spirit that quickens. 
Here is the whole work of quickening as- 
cribed to the Spirit, and the same that quick- 
ens also continues life in him who is quick- 
ened; for from the Spirit came flesh, blood, 
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bread, wine, and the whole universe, and all 
that in it is, and are all continued by the same 
spirit, the substance of all things; but the 
flesh profiteth nothing. Here it is set apart 
from the Spirit in the same sentence, and 
profiteth nothing to be eaten; and for the 
further interpretation of this, observe the 
words of Christ to Satan, ‘ Man shall not live 
by bread alone; but by every word that pro- 
ceedeth out of the mouth of God;’ the words 
which proceed out of the mouth of God are 
Spirit and Life, as said the Lord Christ, who 
is that Word, ‘ My words they are Spirit, and 
they are Life ;’ which Word the apostles knew 
by experience to make them alive and pre- 
serve them; and appears secondly by the an- 
swer of Peter at the same time: whither shall 
we go? Thou hast the words of Eternal Lile. 
So that this quickening is not by this so gross 
and carnal eating and drinking here imagined, 
but by receiving of the Spirit through the 
words of Christ, abstracted and apart from 
that holy body, and all other corporeity or 
body; and for the further understanding of 
sayings of this nature, observe that where the 
disciples were showing Him the temple at 
Jerusalem, and the beauty of it, He said to 
them, ‘ Destroy this temple, and I will raise 
it up in three days.’ The temple at Jerusalem 
was the object of their eyes and subject of 
their discourse, which gave them just occa- 
sion, as men, to suppose He meant that temple 
which they said was forty and six years in 
building, and could He raise it in three days? 
They admired at his saying; but yet in the 
sequel of things, they understood afterward, 
though not ‘at the time, that He spoke of the 
temple of his body. Again, in like manner, 
where He saith, ‘I am the Vine, ye are the 
branches,’ &c. This may well explain that 
other saying, ‘I will drink no more of the 
fruit of this vine, until I drink it new with 
you in my Father’s kingdom,’ which can mean 
no other than as his coming in the flesh con- 
secrated the way, and was previous to the 
coming of the Spirit, so his drinking new 
wine in the kingdom of God, must intend that 
community of spirit intended in the words of 
the apostle afterwards concerning the whole 
church, ‘ We have all been made to drink into 
that one Spirit.’ Christ’s terms are, that we 
give up ourselves wholly, body, soul and 
spirit, that He may dwell in us as in the saints 
of old. S. CHADBOURNE. 


“ For The Friend ” 

Extracts from the Diary and Letters of Ebenezer Worth. 
(Continued from page 42.) 
To Joseph Elkinton. 

Tunessassa, 11th mo. 3d, ——. 
Dear Friend,— * * * The appearance 
of things amongst us at the present is traly 
humbling. O! was there more of that living 
concern in our members to dig deep and lay 
their fourfdation upon that blessed immovable 
Rock, and a patient humble abiding there, in 
place of the dividing and scattering which 
has of latter years happened to us, there 
would be a drawing of others towards the 
precious doctrines and testimonies which our 
dear predecessors were remarkably favored 
in holding forth to the world, and supported 
in sufferiog for, and which I believe, will 
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it is trying at times, and humbling, to experi- 
ence a sense of our own great weakness and 
inability of ourselves to think a good thought 
or to do an act that would promote the glory 
of our Heavenly Father, it has been my ex- 
perience at times, and has been very profit- 
able to me to know it; how comforting at 
such a time to feel that his grace is sufficient 
for us. 

Our friend, Robert Scotton, has no doubt 
given thee an account of their visit to the 
natives ; for my own part I can say their com- 
pany was pleasant to me, but have feared 
they were in too much of a harry—their own 
feelings can tell them best. 

The chiefs have held councils at different 
times in order to unite in making an effort to 
get the whites moved off the Reservation. 
They held one some time ago, in which they 
came to the conclusion to have the most of the 
families removed. Benjamin Williams has, I 
think, five families living in houses of his 
about Cold Spring, and opposed the chiefs 
strongly. The chiefs that are most opposed 
to the whites living on the Reservation have 
been so trifled with by the judges and officers 
of the county, who appear to favor whites 
continuing on the Reservation, that they ap- 
pear a good deal discouraged. They held a 
council on Sixth-day last, on the subject of 
removing the whites, and came to the con- 
clusion to let them remain six months longer, 
and then have them removed ; some of the 
chiefs were much tried with the conclusion, 
and I was exceedingly tried when I heard of 
it; I have always opposed their living on the 
Reservation. : 

At present I have but one school in opera- 
tion, the one at Cold Spring, which is small, 
from 9 to 13 scholars. There are a few on 
this side of the river, that meet at Moses 
Snow’s, where I call in the evening on my 
way from school, and give them lessons. * 
* * TI continue to feel a deep interest in the 
welfare of our poor red brethren, for there 
are times when they feel like brethren to me. 

There are such floods of obstruction thrown 
in the way of their improvement, by the 
whites, as to make it at times very discour- 
aging, yet | am sometimes comforted in be- 
lieving there is a power that can overrule the 
designs of the wicked one, and that we do not 
serve a hard Master. If we do what He re- 
quires of us, we shall be clear, and our reward 
sure. It feels to me at times, it is enough to 
know we have done our blessed Master’s will ; 
the riches and honors of this world are mere 
bubbles compared with it; O! the peace, the 
quietness of mind, and perfect enjoyment 
which it affords. 

I feel comforted in believing the labors of 
Friends in this place have not been lost ; some 
of the older ones have spoken to me of the 
benefit that it has been to them to take the 
advice that Friends gave them a long time 
ago. 

" In sincere love I remain thy friend, 
Exsenezen Worru. 


There appears to be no record of the time 
when E. Worth formally relinquished his in- 
teresting mare at Tunessassa, other than a 
minute of the Indian Committee of 12th mo. 


ever be held precious by the living members| 20th, 1849, which is as follows, viz: “Our 


amongst us. May such, in this trying season, 
labor to get into the quiet, and there wait 
upon God for wisdom to direct, and for a re- 
newal of their spiritual strength. Although 


esteemed friend, Ebenezer Worth, who has 
for several years been residing near the Alle- 
gheny Reservation, and usefully engaged in 
promoting the concern of the Yearly Meeting 
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and of this Committee for the gradual civili- 
zation and improvement of the Indians, be- 
lieving that the time has come for his release 
from this service, and desiring thatthe minute | 
granted him by Bradford Monthly Meeting, 
im the 4th month, 1843, may be returned, the 
committee think it right to state on his be- 
half, that they believe he has been rightly 
engaged in this concern, and that his labors 
have been very acceptable and. satisfactory 
to us.” 

Solomon and Susan Lukens remained at 
Tunessassa in charge of the Indian concern 
until the autumn of 1852, when they were 
succeeded by John and Susanna L. Wood, of 
West Chester, Pa. In the fall of 1853, Susanna 
L. Wood was removed by death from the 
effects of typhoid fever, which was prevailing 
among the Indians ; in reference to which our 
friend E. W. writes to bis friend Jos. Elkin- 
ton, whose wife had also had the fever at 
Tunessassa, where she had gone to assist J. 
and 8. L. Wood. 


12th mo. 26th, 1853. 

I received thy acceptable letter of the 23d, 
on Seventh-day evening, and was truly glad 
to hear that Mary was favored again to return 
to her family and friends so much restored to 
health. I esteem it a great favor, and hope it 
will not soon be forgotten by any of us; con- 
sidering her age and delicate constitution, I 
thought her’sadoubtful case. It isa source of 
great consolation and encouragement to feel 
that our Divine Master is omnipresent and can 
administer to all our wants, and with Him all 
things are possible. * * * Susan Wood’s 
example has left-a sweet savor behind her, 
which will do more to preserve her memory 
than all the marble that could be placed to 
her grave. I hope her being so soon removed 
from the field of Christian labor, will not serve 
as any discouragement to others whom the 
Master may be pleased to call to that service; 
but on the contrary, ought not that evidence 
which was felt of her Divine Master's pres- 
ence with her at that solemn period, to com- 
fort and support her, serve as an encourage- 
ment to others to go forth and serve Him in 
the place allotted to them.* I have felt much 
for J , also for the Indians, but do not feel 
as if the time had come for me to go to Tunes. 
sassa. I hope when the right time comes (if 
it should be required of me) I may be favored 
to see it clearly and feel willing to go. * * * 

In love I remain thy friend, 
Eeenezer Worrts. 
(To be continued.) 








The luxury of luxuries is that of doing good. 





* Of this dear friend and her interment, our late 
valued friend Thos. Evans, of Philadelphia, thus writes 
to Joseph Elkinton, who was at Tunessassa in attend- 
ance upon his sick wife: * * “ The affecting event 
of dear Susan Wood’s death, has made a deep impres- 
sion on many of our minds, and cast a shade over the 
pa for the future. * * We had previously 

eard of the solemn event, and though it greatly sur- 
prised me, yet a stillness spread over my mind, and all 
anxiety and questioning seemed taken away, and a 
— submission raised to Divine ordering, not at all 

oubting but it is in mercy and wisdom that she is called 
away from this scene of trial and suffering ; and we may 
humbly hope is entered into the joy ofher Lord. The 
funeral was a time of unusual solemnity; I think I 
never witnessed an occasion when the covering over the 
company was more so,—both at the house and ground. 
Samuel Bettle remarked afterward, that his feelings 
were peculiar ; almost joyous ; such was the sense of the 
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Selected. 
THE ONLY PORTION. 

“ Whom have I in heaven but Thee? and there is 
none upon earth that I desire besides Thee !”—Psalm 
Ixxiii. 25. 

Lord of earth! thy bounteous hand 
Well this glorious frame has planned ; 
Woods that wave, and hills that tower, 
Ocean rolling in his power,— 

All that strikes the gaze unsought, 

All that charms the lonely thought ;— 
Friendship—gem, transcending price, 
Love—a flower of Paradise. 

Yet, amid this scene so fair, 

Should I cease Thy smile tg share, 
What were all its joys to me ? 

“ Whom have I in heaven but Thee ?” 


Lord of heaven ! beyond my sight, 
Rolls a world of purer light,— 
There, in love’s unclouded reign, 
Parted hands shall join again ; 
Martyrs there, and prophets high, 
Blaze, a glorious company,— 
While immortal music rings 

From unnumbered seraph strings. 
O, that scene is passing fair— 

Yet, shouldst Thou be absent there, 
What were all its joys to me ? 

“ Whom have I in heaven but Thee ?” 


Lord of earth and heaven! my breast 

Seeks in Thee its only rest: 

I was lost—thy accents mild, 

Homeward lured thy wandering child ; 

I was blind—thy healing ray, 

Charmed the long eclipse away,— 

Source of every joy I know, 

Solace of my every woe ; 

Yet should once Thy smile divine 

Cease upon my soul to shine, 

What were heaven or earth to me ?— 

“ Whom have I in heaven but Thee ?” 
—Songs tn the Night. 


Selected. 
LEARN A LITTLE EVERY DAY. 


Little rills make wider streamlets, 
Streamlets swell the river’s flow ; 
Rivers join the mountain billows, 
Onward, onward, as thy go! 
Life is made of smallest fragments, 
Shade and sunshine, work and play ; 
So may we, with greatest profit, 
Learn a little every day. 


Tiny seeds make plenteous harvests, 
Drops of rain compose the showers ; 

Seconds make the flying minutes, 
And the minutes make the hours! 

Let us hasten, then, and catch them, 
As they pass us on their way ; 

And with honest, true endeavor, 
Learn a little every day. 





Let us while we read or study, 
Cull a flower from every page; 

Here a line, and there a sentence, 
’Gainst the lonely time of age! 

At our work or by the wayside, 
While we ponder, while we play, 

Let us thus by constant effort 
Learn a little every day. 





Selected. 
THE LILY OF THE VALLEY. 
I thank my God, | feel that not alone 
On mountain peaks His blessed sunshine glows, 
And dews drop sweetness ;—even here, for down 
In meads, a lily grows. 


I am His work, who made the evening star, 
Wherefore I lift to Him my flow'rets bright ;— 

They die to-morrow, but to-day they are 
Beautiful in His sight. 


I look upon the hills, and sometimes dream 
How they rejoice in morning’s earliest light, 
And how, serene, and strong, and still they seem 

To guard us all the night. 


’Tis said the heights are cold; it might be so ;— 
That winds are keener there, and winters drear ;— 


happy state of the disembodied spirit, and that he could|I know not how it is; I only know 


hardly help expressing it.” 


My God has placed me here. 
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Here in this little nook of earth ;—my own ;— 


And sent a sunbeam,—mine,—to cheer my heart, 
He bids me bloom, perhaps for Him alone :— 
Is there a better part ? 


I bloom,—stars shine ;—we bloom and shine for Him; 
We give our best, grand world and humble flower; 
The light through ages never growing dim ;— 
The fragrance of an hour! 


So then He smiles, and takes with equal love 
Our various gifts, nor knows or great or small; 
But in His infiniteness sits above, 
And comprehends us all. 





“ For The Friend.” 
William Cullen Bryant. 
(Continued from page 44.) 

“ How soon young Bryant began to write 
verses there is no means of knowing. He is 
said to have made a metrical paraphrase of 
the first chapter of the Book of Job when in 
his tenth year. His first literary labors were 
more profitable than those of most young 
writers ; for his paraphrase brought him nine- 
pence from his rigid but well-meaning grand- 
father. This performance was followed by 
numerous efforts; among them an ode on an 
eclipse of the sun, and an elegy on the death 
of a cousin. 

“Although this precocity is unusual, it is 
by nomeans unparalleled. Pope wrote smooth 
verses at twelve, and Cowley at ten. Though 
Chatterton died a mere boy, his verses de- 
ceived some of the crowned heads of litera- 
ture. Tasso began writing at nine; and a 
book of poems has recently been printed, com- 
posed entirely by two little children. 

“ Bryant himself, in later years, did not re- 
gard this early gift of versification as at all 
remarkable or promising. Speaking of Fitz- 
Greene Halleck, he says, ‘I do not find that 
Halleck began to write verses prematurely, 
Poetry, with most men, is one of the sins of 
their youth, and a great deal of it is written 
before the authors can be justly said to have 
reached years of discretion.’ 

“During his early years he was much in- 
terested in botany, of which his father was 
particularly fond. Together they rambled 
over the fields in pursuit of rare flowers, ana- 
lyzing and preserving them with scientific 
enthusiasm. 

‘‘When Bryant had reached his sixteenth 
year, he was found to possess enough know- 
ledge of Latin and Greek to admit him to the 
sophomore class in college. Accordingly, in 
the autumn of 1810, he was sent to Williams 
College, at Williamstown, Mass. At this in- 
stitution he seems to have manifested little 
that attracted attention, or foreshadowed a 
distinguished career. He was known by his 
professors and classmates as a ready and in- 
dustrious student, especially fond of the classic 
languages and the best literature. 

“While still a youth in college or at home, 
he composed the first sketch of the one poem 
by which he is best known, and doubtless 
always will be,—‘Thanatopsis.’ ‘It was at 
Cummington, while wandering in the pri- 
meval forests, over the floor of which were 
scattered the gigantic trunks of fallen trees, 
mouldering for long years, and suggesting an 
indefinitely remote antiquity, and where silent 
rivulets crept along through the carpet of 
dead leaves, the spoil of thousands of sum- 
mers, that the poem was composed. The 
young poet had read the poems of Kirke 
White, which, edited by Southey, were pub- 
lished about that time, and a small volume of 
Southey’s poems; and some lines of those au- 
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thors had kindled his imagination, which, 
going forth over the face of the globe, sought 
to bring under one broad and comprehensive 
view the destinies of the human race in the 
present life, and the perpetual rising and pass 
ing away of generation after generation who 
are nourished by the fruits of the soil, and 
find a resting-place in its bosom.’ 

“The first draught of the poem lay among 
the poet’s papers for nearly five years before 
it was brought to light. At length, one day, 
after the author had left home, his father dis- 
covered the poem, and said to a lady who was 


fond of poetry that he had found some of 


William’s verses. The lady read them, and, 
as she looked up from the paper, burst into 
tears, moved by the sad pathos of mortality 
on in the lad’s solemn lines.” 


he poem was sent to R. H. Dana, one of 


the editors of the Nérth American Review, 
who was so surprised at the genius displayed 
in it, that he seriously questioned its being 
the composition of an American. It was 


published in 1817, when its author was 23 
years old. 


‘Perhaps there is not in the history of 


literature a better illustration of the slow 
evolution of a poem. As published in the 
* Review,” the blank verse is introduced by 
the following stanzas, which may be quoted 
here, as they are omitted from later editions 
of the poem :— 


‘Not that from life and all its woes 
The hand of death shall set me free ; 

Not that this head shall then repose 
In the low vale most peacefully. 


Ah! when I touch Time’s farthest brink, 
A kinder solace must attend : 

It chills my very soul to think 
On that dread hour when life must end. 


In vain the flattering verse may breathe 
Of ease from pain, and rest from strife: 

There is a sacred dread of death 
Inwoven with the strings of life. 


This bitter cup at first was given 

When angry Justice frowned severe ; 
And ’tis the eternal doom of Heaven, 

That man must view the grave with fear,’ 


“The remainder of the poem consists of|kind,’ says Richard H. Stoddard, ‘that was 


forty-nine lines, instead of eighty-one as in 
the final version. The beautiful conclusion 
beginning, ‘So live, that when thy summons 
comes,’ was added later. Hardly a sentence 
remains unaltered. Crude forms uf expres- 
sion have been elaborated. Puerile concep- 
tions have been expunged. Noble images 
have been introduced. The flow of the verses 
has been rendered more musical. Instead of 
‘Take the wings 

Of morning, and the Borean desert pierce ; 

Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 

That veil Oregan, where he hears no sound 

Save his own dashings,’— 
we now have,— 


‘Take the wings 
Of morning; pierce the Barcan wilderness ; 
Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 
Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no sound 
Save his own dashings.’— 
Instead of 
‘Thousands more 
Will share thy destiny. The tittering world 
Dance to the grave. The busy brood of care 
Plod on, and each one chases as before 
His favorite phantom,’ — 
we now read,— 


‘ All that breathe 
Will share thy destiny. The gay will laugh 
When thou art gone ; the solemn brood of care 
Plod on, and each one as before will chase 
His favorite phantom.’ 

























“Though art has heightened the coloring, | dignitary in his suspicion, and he replied 
and smoothed the metre, the immortal part| with asneer: “Indeed there are but ten com- 
of the poem belongs to its earliest as well as|mandments in my Bible ; tell me the eleventh 
to its latest form. It is safe to say that noth jand I will relieve you.’ “Here it is,” said 
ing equal to it had previously been written|the Archbishop; “A new commandment [ 
on this side of the Atlantic.” give unto you, that you love one another.” 

Having studied law, and been admitted to 
the bar in 1815, he began the practice of his 
profession at Plainfield, Massachusetts. “It 
was during his residence in this place that he 
wrote the lines ‘To a Waterfow!,’—the best 
known of his earlier poems after ‘ Thana- 
topsis.’ ‘Like the other productions of its 
author,’ says a friend of Bryant’s, ‘its concep- 
tion was natural. One evening he saw a wild- 
duck flying across a sky of marvellous beauty, 
and a picture of the Divine Providence was 
revealed to him. Southey’s poem ‘“ Ebb-Tide” 
suggested the form of the stanza; and his 
genius wrought the elevated and tranquilizing 
verses, which were published in Tae North 
American Review.’ 

“Tn 1817, having found Plainfield too small 
an arena for his ambition, he removed to Great 
Barrington, a picturesque village situated 
among the noble hills of Berkshire, in the 
beautiful valley of the Housatonic.” 

While at Great Barrington, Bryant met 
and loved Fanny Fairchild, a person of good 
family and possessed of many womanly graces. 
“Though diffident in the expression of bis 
love, it was not misplaced. For more than 
forty years the happy pair journeyed on to- 
gether, mutually helpful and trustful. The 
poet has embalmed the memory of his wife’s 
party devotion, and piety, in ‘The Future 

ife’ and ‘The Life that Is; and finally la- 
mented her loss in the touching revery dated 
October, 1866. 

“Tt was in this same year (1821) that 
Bryant was invited to deliver a poem before 
the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Harvard Col- 
lege at the commencement anniversary. 

“The young lawyer appeared at Cambridge, 
in response to the invitation, with ‘The Ages,’ 
one of the longest and most elaborate poems 
that he ever wrote; ‘the best poem of the 


A Few Serious Reflections. 

The apostle advises (1 Tim. ii. 9), that 
women adorn themselves in modest apparel. 
Many of our members in the present day 
seem to think that they may follow the 
fashions of the world in their dress. It must 
be admitted that simplicity in attire is required 
of every true and watchful Christian believer. 
Though no marked singularity may be laid 
upon us, yet when our hearts and minds are 
redeemed from the love of the world, and its 
spirit, our outward appearance will not fail to 
show that we desire to be the self-denying fol. 
lowers of a crucified Redeemer, “ who pleased 
not Himself.” 

May those who are in any way engaged in 
teaching, pause to consider what will proba- 
bly be the effect on the minds of their scholars, 
if they are wearing -the outward ornaments 
of gold, feathers, flowers, lace, beads, &c., in- 
stead of a becoming propriety and neatness, 
and the ornament of “ the hidden man of the 
heart,” which is “a meek and quiet spirit, 
which is in the sight of God of great price.” 
And in visiting their cottages, may not the 
poor be led to observe that the cost of some 
of these superfluities might have ministered 
to their necessities. But above all, how can 
any be prepared to speak to others in a meet- 
ing for the worship of God, until they have 
yielded to His transforming power? He re- 
quires the whole burnt sacrifice—a forsaking 
of all for Christ’s sake. Our Lord’s words 
to Peter were, “When thou art converted, 
strengthen thy brethren.” 

The good and pious Leigh Richmond ad- 
vises one of his daughters to study and ob- 
serve great simplicity and plainness in dress, 

May we all beware that we do not drift more 
into the world. The disciples of Christ are 
separate from the world, and how striking is 
his prayer for them, “I pray not that thou 
shouldest take them out of the world, but 
that thou should’st keep them from the evil.” 
—The British Friend. 















ever recited before a college society, either in 
this country or in England,—grave, stately, 
thoughtful, presenting, in animated, pictur- 
esque stanzas, a compact summary of the his- 
tory of mankind.’ It bas the honor of stand- 
ing first in the complete editions of the poet’s 
works, as the fittest prelude to all the poems 
of his life.’’ 


Flattery Rewarded. — Frederick William, 
father of Frederick the Great of Prussia, 
painted—or fancied he painted—but his works 
were mere daubs. Such, however, was not 
the language of his courtiers when descanting 
on the merits of the royal Apelles. 

On one occasion his majesty favored them 
with a sight of a new specimen. 

‘« Suppose,” said the king, “ that some great 
painter—Rubens or Raphael, for instance— 
bad painted this picture, do you think it would 
fetch a considerable price?” 


(To be continued.) 


+e 


The Eleventh Commandment.—At the annual 
exhibition of the grammar schools of Boston, 
Edward Everett closed an admirable speech 
with the following anecdote: 

“The celebrated Archbishop Usher was, in 
his early days, wrecked on the coast of Ire- 
land, at a‘place where his person and charac- 
ter were alike unknown. Stripped of every- 
thing, he wandered to the house of the digni- 
tary of the church, in search of shelter and 
relief, craving assistance as a brother clergy- 
man. This dignitary struck with his squalid 
appearance after the wreck, distrusted his 
tale and doubted his character, and said that, 
so far from being a clergyman, he did not be- 
lieve he could tell how many commandments 
there were. “I can at once satisfy you,” said 
the Archbishop, “that I am not the ignorant 
impostor you take me for. There are eleven 
commandments.” This answer confirmed the 


passed for the most practiced and most obse- 
quious of his majesty’s courtiers, ‘* I assure 
you that a connoisseur could not offer less for 
such a picture than twenty-five thousand 
florins.” 

‘Well, then, baron,” cried the gratified 
monarch, “you shall receive a proof of my 
munificence. Take the picture for five thou- 
sand florins, which you shall pay me in ready 
money ; and as I wish to render you a service, 
you have my permission to sell it again.” 

“ Ah, sire!” returned the baron, who was 


“Sire,” replied the Baron de Polnitz, who _ 
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fairly caught in his own snare, “I can never 
consent to take advantage of your majesty’s 
generosity.” : 

“No reply,” said the king; “I know that 
I make you a handsome present, by which 
you will gain fifteen thousand florins or more. 
But your zeal for my interest has been proved, 
and I owe you some recompense. Your love 
for the arts and your attachment to myself 
entitle you to a mark of my esteem.” 

It is a very blessed state to be found true 
waiters for, and witnesses of, the ‘second 
coming of Christ, which is without sin unto 
salvation ;” for true happiness doth not con- 
sist in having seen one of the days of the Son 
of man; or in being witnesses of his first 
appearance, wherein he convinceth and re- 
proveth for sin; but in waiting for and wit 
nessing his second coming to cleanse, save, and 
redeem from sin: herein is the joy of God’s 
salvation felt and enjoyed. 

Christ’s appearance is first to convince of 
sin; and this is a ministration of condemna- 
tion, which is glorious in its time ; but there 
is a ministration which exceeds in glory, 
which all are to wait for, witness, and not sit 
down short of. This is the mark of the high 
calling, the high and heavenly state which 
they are called to, even to know the second 
coming of Christ without sin unto salvation, 
“and a being presented to the Father without 
spot or wrinkle. This to possess and enjoy, 
is the end, sum and substance of all the dis- 
pensations of God toward mankind ever since 
the fall. This is the end of all good words 
and writings, and the end of Christ’s first and 
second appearance. 

All men have sinned and come short of the 
glory of God, therefore must know the nfinis- 
tration of judgment, and condemnation ful- 
filled in and upon them, before they can know 
the glory that is in it, and before they come 
to know the second ministration, which ex- 
ceeds in glory. 

This is the high and heavenly state that 
some were in when they could say, “ truly 
our fellowship is with the Father and with 
the Son.” This to witness is the feast of fat 
things prophesied of, and the broad rivers and 
streams which make glad the city of God, 
beyond what all the dainties of the earth can 
afford. This is the soul’s delight, rest and 
happiness, praises to God forever.— William 
Shewen. 


That Poor Couple-——One day during the 
spring of 1879, a lady member of my charch 
awoke in the morning with her thoughts 
dwelling upon a poor couple who lived in the 
suburbs of our city. Do what she would these 
people were ever before her mind. While 
dressing and after dressing ; at breakfast and 
after breakfast ; alone in thought, or in con- 
versation with her husband; moving about 
the house, or seated at her sewing; all the 
* while the thought of these poor people would 
intrade itself. It was now a long time since 
she had seen them, and she knew of no urgent 
reason for her making an early call upon 
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cuse enough to stayat home. But “that poor 
couple” were staring her in the face wherever 
she went, and answering her unseen but felt 
call, she started out to see them. On reach- 
ing the house the knock at the door was an- 
swered by the poor woman herself, who on 
opening it, with expressions of gratitude, 
threw herself on the floor, and poured out her 
thanks to God for sending a timely deliverer. 
A look at the room revealed the greatest 
poverty. A few hard crusts of bread were all 
they had to relieve hunger, a few bits of coal 
were just dying out in the fire-place, and a 
handful more was being husbanded for the 
needs of a coming cold night. Want, gaunt 
want was seen everywhere. The husband, 
breathing out his prayer to God, had started 
out to find relief; and the echo of the woman’s 
uncomplaining crying and praying still lin- 
gered within the room when the deliverer 
entered. 

What a scene to behold! The needy one 
on her knees, thanking God, who had heard 
and answered her, although down at the feet 
of a human helper, looking beyond all sar- 
roundings into the very face of God, and 
thanking Him who hears the needy when 
they cry. The help was at hand; for faith had 
triumphed, and fire and food were quickly 
furnished. Who will say that prayer was 
not answered? The Lord heard. Hence the 
burdened mind, the uneasiness and the resolve 
of one of his own dear children, who for the 
unrest of the morning was more than com- 
pensated by the thanksgivings and benedic- 
tions which were poured out before noon.— 
J. Y. M., in Presbyterian. 


Religious ftems, &e, 

Disturbing Religious Meetings.—The Chris- 
tian Advocate contains a notice of several de- 
cisions under the laws of different States pro- 
hibiting the disturbance of religious meetings. 
In a case in Alabama, not long since, several 
persons were arrested for riding furiously near 
a meeting-house during worship, and using 
profanelanguage. They afterward entered the 
house, and one of them laid down on a rickety 
bench that made a noise every time he moved. 
They were acquitted, on the ground that there 
was nothing wilful in their conduct. Ina later 
case, in the same State, the defendant, after 
the service, but before the congregation had 
gone away, obtained leave to speak, and said: 
‘“‘] rise neither to preach, pray, or sing, but 
I want to talk to the Church. I have medi- 
tated, thought, and prayed to know what I 
ought todo. I demand my letter. I cannot 
live in the Church with liars, thieves, rogues, 
and murderers.” Held guilty, not on account 
of his sentiments, but for such an expression 
of them. 

In Indiana the plaintiff, a minor, attending 
& camp meeting, persisted, against the rales 
of assembly, in sitting among the women. 
Some of the brethren removed him and de- 
tained him in a tent for half an hour. He 
sued his captor for fulse imprisonment, but 
the court held the action would not lie, he 
having known of the rule and disobeyed it, 


thew. She might well have excused herself|and that the authorities had a right to enforce 


from so doing, for she was suffering from a 
cold which had confined her to her home for 
the greater part of two weeks. Besides, it 
was one of those blustering March days, so 


observance to their rules. 

In an early case in New York (Wall vs. Lee, 
34 N.Y., 141,) the defendant, a Catholic priest, 
had commented in a sermon upon a dance 


trying both to sick and well, and with an in-|recently beld in the vicinity of the church. 
junction from her husband “ not to go out of| While the collection was being taken the 


the house” that day, she might have had ex- 


‘plaintiff rose in his pew and demanded an 


explanation, and the minister’s source of in- 
formation. The defendant told him to sit 
down or go out, but he refused, and the de. 
fendant, with others, undertook to put bim 
out. He sued them for assault and battery, 
and it was held that the disturbance need not 
be wilful, and that the priest had a right to 
preserve order. ‘The court also held that al-, 


though the benediction might have been pro- . 


nounced, yet the collection was a part of the 
religious exercises. 

In Texas it has been held that cracking 
and eating pecan nuts during service is a dis-, 
tarbance of a religious meeting. The indal- 
gence cost the defendants $25 each. 

Infidel Movement.—T he so-called “ Liberals” 
of this country have called a convention at 
Cincinnati to consider the formation of a new 
political party to further their objects. They 
wish to remove from the laws of the country 
every recognition of God or religion, to allow 
no teaching in the public schools of such 
matters, to abolish all regulations which make 
a distinction between the First-day of the 
week and other days, and to rescind the legis- 
lation which probibits the transmission of in- 
decent matter through the mails. Their organ 


advertises a number of infidel tracts, which. 


they appear to be zealously circulating. 

Whatever temporary success may appear 
to attend these efforts, we have no fears that 
the cause of true religion will ever be suffered 
to fall by its omnipotent Author; but sadness 
clothes the mind in reflecting on the deluded 
condition of many of these people. 


Natural History, Seience, &e. 


Ropy and Coagulated Milk.—At the Dela- 
ware Co. Institute of Science an article on 
this subject was read. In very hot weather 
this condition of the milk is sometimes ob- 
served very soon after milking. It is thought 
to be caused by excessive heat and unsuitable 
food, under the influence of which the secre- 
tions are altered in character. L. B. Arnold, 
President of the American Dairymen’s Asso- 
ciation says: “I have found a small feed of 
cornmeal in a heated term to produce all the 
effects you describe, when the milk would be 
normal without the meal. The milk when 
thus affected is but little changed and only 
delicate infants would be inconvenienced by 
it. The greatest change is in the total of 
albuminoids. They become largely increased, 
and the per cent. of albumen is relatively 
much increased, and that of casein diminished. 
In the place of part of the fat glycerine ap- 
pears, and for part of the sugar, glucose. No 
other change in the composition has been 
discovered, but a change in the tendency to 
cardle while sweet is increased in a marked 
degree. Such milk is apt to coagulate spon- 
taneously without becoming at all acid. The 
coagulating agency in cream produced under 
an elevated temperature of the blood is not 
unfrequently so great as to answer in the 
place of rennet in converting milk into curd 
and cheese of good quality, by the influence 
of cream alone. Milk and gastric juice when 
minutely studied have many points in com- 
mon both in structure, function and mode of 
development, each being composed of a viscid 
fluid abounding in animal cells, developed 
alike in ultimate follicles by a process of bud- 
ding and shedding. The remedy for ropy 
and self-coagulating milk consists in regu- 
lating the amount of heat-producing food, 
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good water.” 

The American Naturalist quotes from Daines 
Barrington, some interesting information con- 
cerning the teaching of birds to sing. The 
latter says : “I have educated nestling linnets 
under the three best singing larks—the sky- 


lark, woodlark, and titlark—every one of| Year by year, however, a vast amount of this 


which, instead of the linnet’s song, adhered 
entirely to that of their respective instractors. 
A linnet, which had’ been educated by a tit- 
lark, was kept for three months with common 
linnets in full song; but it adhered to the 
titlark melody, borrowing no passage from 
the linnets. It appears, therefore, that birds 
acquire their songs as infants acquire a lan- 
guage—by instruction rather than by instinct 
—and that those of the same species sing 
alike, for the same reason that children of one 
nationality speak alike, namely, that their 
instractors have a common tongue. 

An English mechanical journal favors drill- 


ing triangular holes for blastings, instead of|the forest clad region the streams send water 


circular ones as by the ordinary method. To 
effect this the boring bar or jumper is partly 
turned on each side of its cutting alternately. 
No difficalty is found in boring the holes to 
this shape, and they are found to be more 
effective than round holes, the corners form- 
ing points at which the fracture of the ma- 
terial operated on appears to commence, the 
line of fracture usually forming a prolonga- 
tion of the triangle. 

Memory in a Bird.—When I returned from 
the Pacific about two years ago, I brought 
a sulpbur-crested Cockatoo (Cacatua galerita) 
from Australia. Soon after my arrival in 
England I had occasion to cut his wing. and 
this destroyed all bis former friendly feelings 
towards me. On my removal from Black- 
heath to Dublin, I placed him for a few weeks 
in the Zoological Society’s Garden, Regent’s 
Park. Being in London in May I brought 
him with me on my return to this city. I 
went to the Gardens for him myself, and was 
interested and somewhat pleased to find on 
speaking to him, that he had apparently for- 
gotten me. On my way, in a cab, to the hotel 
where I was staying, he was very friendly ; 
but on my arrival there, as soon as I took off 
my hat, it was evident that he recognized me, 
for his old manner at once returned. On ar- 
rival here he appeared to remember my chil- 
dren, and resumed his former friendliness to- 
wards them, but he still regards me as his 
enemy.—S. J. Whitmer in Nature. 


and cooling the cows by shade and plenty of/the treasures that a thousand years have 
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been preparing. Parts of Europe, it is true, 
hold their fertility, or even gain something in 
richness; but it is at a great cost, and often 
at the expense of the resources of other lands, 
through importation of manures, or the use 
of manures made of the foreign soil products. 


store of possible life contained in our soils 
slips from our grasp into the depths of the 
sea. It has been suggested that we may re- 
cover it thence by means of marine animals 
and plants used as fertilizers; but though we 
may thus regain a part of the waste, the 
depths of the sea will permanently claim the 
largest share of the materials taken from oar 
soil. The rapidity and destructiveness of 
this process can be appreciated only by those 
who have carefully watched its operations. 
Except under cultivation our soils hardly 
waste at all. Until man seizes on them they 
constantly gain in depth and fertility. From 


with little trace of sediment in it; from the 
cultivated valleys come waters yellow with a 
mass of wasted soil. Whoever will follow this 
subject in the fields of Europe and America 
will be convinced that a progressive lowering 
of fertility in the soils of the earth has at- 
tended, and must attend, the continued ad- 
vance of man. 

A similar waste attends the use of the more 
limited stores of metallic wealth of the earth. 
Of the readily attainable stock of coal, iron, 
&c., we have probably at this outset of our 
career consumed at least the one-hundredth 
part, and in the time to come we may not 
unreasonably conjecture that each centary 
will demand even as much of this limited 
store. So that in metals, as in soils, man 
finds himself with a limited store, from which 
to supply a demand of which he cannot see 
the bounds.—J. S. Shaler in Atlantic Monthly. 


The apostle Paul freely confessed that he 
bad no sufficiency in himself to think a good 
thought. 
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NINTH MONTH 27, 1879. 











The ultimate object of all church organiza- 
tions is the promotion of the Redeemer’s king- 
dom in the hearts of those belonging to them, 


The Waste of Natural Resources.—Oar soils|and of the world at large. If we retain this 





















































represent the waste of an enormous period of trath in remembrance, and conform our ac- 
time, during which the decay of the rocks/|tiona thereto, it will raise us above mere party 
has slowly built them up, including the sub-' spirit in our labors for the welfare of the re- 
soil. It is not too much to say, that to form|ligious Society of which we are members. 


them anew would require a longer time than 
has elapsed since our oldest civilizations began 
to exist. In most regions they represent the 
waste of great thicknesses of strata mingled 
with the remains of an inconceivable succes- 
sion of organic generations. ‘This commingled 
waste of organic forms and rocks makes the 
life of the land possible; the soil is the common 
reservoir whence life comes, and to which it 
returns by death. There is no doubt that 
the course of civilization has led, and is still 
leading to a steady and increasing waste of this 
precious heritage. Old lands, such as Persia, 


Mesopotamia, Greece, parts of Italy, &., have 
had their production steadily lowered by 
the waning fertility of their once rich soils. 
America is using, or rather misusing, in a year, 


In all our movements and efforts, this test will 
be practically applied—* Is this step taken to 
promote the honor of God, to spread his truth 
among men, and to perform that which the 
allwise Leader of his people appoints as my 
daty ?” 

Those members of the Society of Friends 
who really believe that its principles are noth- 
ing less than Primitive Christianity revived ; 
that they are the doctrines taught to the 
world by our blessed Saviour and his apostles 
1800 years ago; and that the Holy Spirit 
teaches the same unchangeable truths to those 
who reverently regard its instructions in these 
days ; these Friends from conviction feel that 
in bringing these blessed truths to the notice 
of others, and pressing upon them the duty 
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of faithful compliance with the self-denying, 
cross-bearing life they require, they are ac- 
tuated by a higher motive than blind attach- 
ment to any outward organization ; they 
believe that they are promoting the best in- 
terests of the haman race, and encouraging 
their fellow men to walk in that path which 
leads to everiasting blessedness. 

But when those principles which we regard 
with veneration not only as trae, but as of 


momentous importance to the eternal in- - 


terests of mankind are slighted by others, or 
even rejected and contemned, how easy it is 
for poor human nature to allow a false zeal 
to be kindled, and to enter on their defence 
in a measure of that ng which would regard 
opposers as personal assailants! The com- 
hative disposition natural to man is some- 
times allowed to have sway, and we contend 
earnestly, as we think, for the faith, bat not 
in that meekness of wisdom which belongs to 
the anointed servants of the Lord. We have 
no doubt that the Lord does often require of 
his servants to bear clear and decided testi- 
mony to those glorious truths which He has 
been pleased to open to their understandings; 
that his command} to them is to cry aloud 
and spare not; that at times even shurp re- 
buke becomes a duty; and that our Great 
Captain does arm his faithfal soldiers with 
keen weapons to be used in his cause; but 
these weapons, says the apostle, “are not 
carnal,” they come from the Heavenly trea- 
sury, and are to be used in the fear and the 
power of their Divine Giver. 

It is of the utmost importance to individuals 
and to churches, to experience that heavenly 
communion and fellowship with the Lord 
which is the mark of the Christian. There 
can be no true growth or preservation with- 
out thus partaking of the water of life. A 
body of people may retain the form of sound 
doctrine, ani may even be zealous in its de- 
fence ; but if the love of God waxes cold among 
them, if their affections become set on other 
things, and they depart from that close walk- 
ing with the Spirit of Christ in their hearts, 
which is the sate dwelling-place of the Chris- 
tian, their vitality as a religious body is gone, 
and they have ceased to be as a light to the 
world—their works no longer bring glory to 
God. 

It is a serious thing to live. We may shut 
our eyes to the responsibilities that rest upon 
us, but we cannot.avoid them. We believe 
that many in this day of unsettlement are 
deeply tried with the perplexing things that 
surround them. Our desire for all such is, 
that they may not lose their confidence in 
Him who is the Leateér of his people, but that 
abiding under the shadow of the Almighty,— 
under the precious influence of his Spirit,— 
they may patiently wait and quietly hope for 
his salvation, moving only as He directs and 
opens the way. In his own time He will 
make their way plain before them. To such 
the prophetic promise is applicable: “ Who 
is among you that feareth the Lord, that 
obeyeth the voice of his servant, that walketh 
in darkness and hath no light? Let him 
trust in the name of the Lord and stay upon 
his God.” 

In proportion as the members of any church 
or body of religious professors become living 
members of the true Vine, and continually 
partake of Divine nourishment from the Foun- 
tain of life, will that church experience the 
fulfilment of the prophecy, “In that day shall 
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the Lord of Hosts be for a crown of glory, 
and for a diadem of beauty, unto the residue 
of his people, and for a Spirit of judgment to 
him that sitteth in judgment, and for strength 
to them that turn the battle to the gate.” 
The feeblest and most hidden member of the 
flock may in this way contribute to adorn 
and beautify our beloved Society; and it is 
only in this way that the talents and energies 
of the strongest and ablest can be made effec- 
. tive. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Srates.—The annual statement of the Board 
of Revision of Philadelphia, makes the value of Real 
and Personal estate of the city, subject to taxation, 
$536,667,834. The Commissioners have fixed the rate 
of tax for 1880, at 2 per cent., which is slightly lower 
than that for the present year. 

President Hayes, in a recent speech at Detroit, quoted 
two of Dr. Franklin’s homely proverbs, as applicable 
both to communities and individuals—“ Never live be- 
yond your means,” and “ Pay as you go.” He repro- 
bated the practice of creating public debts, as a great 
and growing evil, the tendency of which is to lead to 
dishonorand repudiation; and advocated the extinguish- 
ment of the national debt in 33 years. 

The annual exportation of animals, oxen and bulls 
from the United States to Great Britain, has increased 
in value from $60,000, in 1875, to nearly $6,000,000 in 
1878. 

Ex-president Grant arrived at San Francisco on the 
evening of the 20th inst., and was received with many 
demonstrations of welcome. 

A few weeks ago a wealthy man residing near Zanes- 
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Cetewayo had no more than two or three followers who 
remained faithful tohim. He was captured on the 28th 
of 8th month. He is to be sent as a prisoner to Cape- 
town, and be detained there to await directions from 
England. 

The rebellion in Tonquin is reported to be crushed. 
In accordance with a barbarous custom, orders had been 
issued at Pekin for the mutilation of three sons and a 
grandson of Yakoob Khan, because they were impli- 
cated, “although innocently,” in the Kashgar rebellion. 

Late advices from Afghanistan not only confirm the 
killing of the British residents at Herat by the mutin- 
ous regiments of the Ameer, but indicate that there 
may be further disturbances. Great preparations are 
being made by the rebels, and the advancing British 
troops may meet with serious resistance at Cabul. 

At a meeting on the land question held at Tipperary, 
Ireland, 18,000 persons are said to have been present. 
Resolutions were passed calling for abatement of rents, 
and the establishment of a peasant-proprietary system. 

The Emperor of Germany on a recent visit to Stras- 
burg was very coldly received by many of the inhabi- 
tants. 

A recent publication of the Signal Service gives an 
account of the great hurricane which swept over the 
Island of Reunion in the Indian Ocean in 3rd month 
last. The captain of the port, a trained meteorologist, 
forseeing the approach of this storm, urged the ships in 
port, 24 in number, to put to sea. They followed his 
directions, and all escaped but three, whose crews how- 
ever were saved. On reaching the island, a storm-wave 
from the ocean rolled in on the land and thirty-five 
persons perished. 

Africa seems to be on the eve of great changes. The 
different exploring expeditions, which have latterly 
made known so much of its before-hidden interior are 
likely to be followed by important movements of a com- 
mercial and political character. The English are gradu- 
ally extending their sway from the Cape of Good Hope 


ville, Ohio, died and was buried in a suit of his own|northward, till now a very large extent of country is 


clothing. Some important papers belonging to his 
estate were missing and could not be found, although 
known to exist. After several weeks of ineffectual 
search in other places, the grave was opened, and the 
lost papers with others of value were found in a side 
pocket of his coat. 

Information has been received of Indian troubles in 
New Mexico, caused by the predatory attacks of a small 
band of Indians, who are said to have killed some 
herders and run off with part of their stock. It is not 
supposed that the outbreak will be difficult to quell. 

About 2,000 Massachusetts women have registered 
their names for voting at school elections. The num- 
ber is smaller than the advocates of female suffrage had 
expected. Boston is the only city where the female 
vote will be large enough to have any effect on the re- 
sult of the election. 

A company has been organized for the construction 
of a new railroad to Atlantic City, to use the West 
Jersey Railroad as far as Newfield. The principal ob- 
ject appears to be to accommodate the manufacturing 
establishments now without railroad facilities. ‘The 
stock has all been subscribed. 

Markets, &c.—Government bonds, sixes, 1881, 105; 
fives, 1023; 4}’s, 1891, 105; 4’s, 1907, 101}. 

Cotton.—Sales of middlings are reported at 12 a 123 
cts. per lb. 


Petroleum.—Crude 6 cts. in barrels; standard white} 


7 cts. 

Flour.—Pennsylvania family at $5.25 to $5.75 ; Ohio, 
Illinois and St. Louis at $5.50 to $6.25; patent and 
high grades at $6.25 to $7.75. Rye flour, $3.80 to $4. 

Grain.— Wheat, $1.23 to $1.25. Rye, 65 cts. Corn, 
58 cts. Oats, 33 to 36 cts. 

Foreicn.—The attention of the English has been 
drawn to the loss of strength incurred by the British 
Empire by emigration to the United States and other 
countries not under British control. It is thought de- 
sirable to direct the attention of those intending to 
emigrate to Australia, Canada, New Zealand and other 
countries belonging to the British Crown. 

Cetewayo, the fugitive Zulu king, has been captured 
by a party of cavalry. After his defeat at Ulendi, he 
fled with his wives and some companions, and the royal 
cattle. The rumor that these herds were being driven 
to the junction of the White and Black Umvolaski gave 
the British their first clue to his hiding place. They 
started in pursuit of him on the 13th of 8th month. On 
the morning of the 15th they arrived at the kraal where 
he had spent the night. His followers left him one by 
one. His Prime Minister, two of his sons and three of 
his brothers surrendered, with 650 head of his cattle. 
Almost every day arms and cattle were surrendered to 
the English. It is said that toward the end of his flight 


subject to the British Crown. Unless their future policy 
should be governed by different principles from the past, 
we may look for an almost indefinite expansion of their 
South African empire. At Zanzibar on the east coast, 
they are about making the first survey of a road from 
that point tothe great lakes of inner Africa. If this 
should enable them to open a legitimate traffic with 
those regions and check the abominable slave trade 
carried on by the Arabs of Zanzibar, it will be a great 
blessing to that country. France proposes to connect 
her Algiers provinces with her possessions in Senegal 
by a line of railway across the Desert of Sahara to Tim- 
buctoo, and thence to St. Lonis on the coast. A com- 
missiou has been formed under the presidency of the 
Minister of Public Works to examine the feasibility of 
the plan. They are encouraged to hope for success by 
the report of an unofficial exploring party which went 
Sou'h from Algiers with a large caravan, and found 
more fertility and population than they expected. 

The Russian advanced column of the expedition into 
Central Asia has been defeated by the Turcomans, and 
compelled to retreat. 

The Spanish government has received a memorial 
from the Cuban slaveholders asking for a prompt solu- 
tion of the slavery question. The memorial states that 


unless steps are speedily taken by the authorities, the “ 


planters must themselves set the slaves free to prevent 
their property from being burned. 


EVENING SCHOOLS FOR ADULT COLORED 
PERSONS. 


Teachers will be wanted for these schools, to open 
10th month 6th. Application may be made to 
James Bromley, 641 Franklin St. 
Ephraim Smith, 1110 Pine St. 
Thomas Elkinton, 9 N Front St. 
Charles C. Cresson, 1132 Girard St. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Our friends Benjamin W. and Rebecca G. Passmore, 
having resigned their positions as Superintendent and 
Matron of Westtown Boarding School, Friends who 
may feel drawn to engage in the important and respon- 
sible duties of superintending this Institution, are re- 

uested to communicate with either of the undersigned. 
The present Superintendents desire to be released in 
4th month next, or earlier. 
William P. Townsend, West Chester, Pa. 
John S. Comfort, Fallsington, Bucks Co., Pa. 
Charles J. Allen, 304 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
Elizabeth R. Evans, 322 Union St. a 
Anna V. Edge, Downingtown, Pa. 
Deborah Rhoads, Haddonfield, N. J. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Beulah E. Sharpless, Pa., $2, vol. 53; 
from Samuel Betts, City, $2. vol. 53; from Hannah 
Flanagan, City, $2, vol. 53; from Walker Moore, City, 
$2.10, vol. 53; from Nathan Warrington, Agent, Io., 
for George W. Mott, Evan Smith, Jonathan Briggs, 
John Hoge, Lemuel Brackin, Elwood Spencer, Joseph 
Edgerton, and Thomas Blackburn, $2.10 each, vol. 53} 
and for Albert Emmons and Jesse R. Garwood, $4.20 
each, vols. 52 and 53; from Joseph D. Satterthwaite 
and Isaac De Cou, N. J., *2.10 each, vol. 53, from 
Abner Potter, Jr., R. I., $2.10, vol. 53; from Asenath 
Edgerton, [o., $2.10, vol. 53 ; from Joseph Hall, Agent, 
Io., for Israel Heald, John Oliphant, James Frame, 
Thomas Leech, Aaron Roberts, Thomas Penrose, 
Joseph Armstrong, Lindley Heald, Thomas Heald, 
John Hirst, John Thomas and Sarah Ann Atkinson, 
$2.10 each, vol. 53, and for Ellen M. Whipple, $2.60, 
to No. 19, vol. 52; from Henry Wood, N. J. $2.10, vol. . 
53; from Mary E. Branson, City, $2, vol. 53; from 
Jonathan Friedland, N. J., $2.10, vol. 53; from Fred- 
erick Maerkt, O., $2.10, vol. 53; from William Thomas 
Willis, Kans., $2.10,-vol. 53; from Sarah Chambers, 
Del., per Thomas M. Harvey, Agent, $2.10, vol. 53 ; 
from James R. Cooper, Pa., $2.10, vol. 53, and for 
Charles Cooper, Lettice Thompson, and Thomas B. 
Hoopes, $2.10 each, vol. 53; from George Haines, Jr., 
and James W. Haines, N. J., $2.10 each, vol. 53; from 
Elizabeth H. Eddy, Mass., $2.10, vol. 53 ; from Charles 
Ballinger, N. J., $2.10, vol. 53; from Huldah H. Bon- 
will, City, #2, vol. 53; from Charles De Cou, N. J., 
$2.10, vol. 53; from Dr. George Martin, Pa., 2.10, vol. 
53; from Thomas F. Scattergood, Pa., $2.10, vol. 53, 
and for Sarah S. Scattergood, $2.10, vol. 53, and Anna 
M. Woodward, $4.20, vols. 52 and 53 ; from George F. 
Wood and Earl Hallock, N. Y., per John C. Maule, 
$2.10 each, vol. 53; from Joshua Brantingham, Agent, 
O., for Mary Coppock, Nathan Whinery, Benjamin H. 
Coppock, and Joseph Winder, $2.10 each, vol. 53; from 
Anna M. Warrington, Pa., #2.10, vol. 53, and for Curtis 
H. Warrington, $2.10, vol. 53, and T. Francis War- 
rington, $2.10, to No. 9, vol. 54; from Lloyd Balderston, 
Md., $2.10, vol. 53, and for William Balderston, Nev., 
22.10, vol. 53; from Joseph Rhoads, Pa., $2.10, vol. 53, 
and for Price Z. Supplee, #2.10, vol. 53; from George 
Buzby, N. J., +2.10, vol. 53; from Hannah Burrough, 
City, $2, vol. 53; from James Smedley, City, ¥2, vol. 
53, and for Edward G. Smedley, Pa., $2.10, vol. 53; 
from James F. Reid, and James E. Maloney, Pa., $2.10 
each, vol. 53; from Mary A. Parker, Pa., $2.10, vol. 53; 
from Thomas Satterthwaite, Pa., $2.10, vol. 53; for 
Thomas Sharpless, City, $2, vol. 53; for Enoch 8. 
Zelley, N. J., $2.10, vol. 53; from Miriam French, O., 
$2.10, vol. 53; from Joseph Cowgill, O., $2.10, vol. 53, 
and for David Wallace, $2.10, vol. 53; from Elwood 
Comfort, Mich., $2.10, vol. 58; from Francis De Cou, 
N. J., $2.10, to No. 14, vol. 54. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Committee who have charge of this institution, 
meet in Philadelphia on Sixth-day, Tenth month 3rd, 
at 10 a. M. . 

The Committee on Admissions meet on the same day, 
at 9 a. M., and the Committee on Instruction at 2.30 


. M. 

The Visiting Committee meet at the school on Second- 
day evening, 9th mo. 29th. For the accommodation of 
this committee, conveyances will be in waiting at Street 
Road Station on the arrival of trains which leave Phil- 
adelphia at 2.30 and 4.40 Pp. M. 


THE ne al HAVERFORD COL- 


E 4e 
A Stated Annual Meeting of “The Corporation of 
Haverford College” will be held at the Committee- 
room of Arch St, Meeting-house, Philadelphia, on 
Third-day, Tenth month 14th, 1879, at 3 o’clock P. M. 
Epwarp Bett Le, Jr., Secretary. 





Diep, suddenly, at his home in Iowa, First mo. 7th, 
1879, WARNER ATKINSON, in the 80th year of his age, 
a member of Hickory Grove Monthly and Particular 
Meeting of Friends. This dear Friend was of a hum- 
ble and quiet disposition; yet much attached to the 
doctrines held by our religious Society, and concerned 
that they might be maintained on the ancient founda- 
tion. By example and precept he bore a testimony 
against extravagance in furniture or apparel, or any im- 
proper use of the means committed to our care. He 
was a tender father and loving companion, and is there- 
fore much missed by relatives and friends. They have 
the consoling belief that, as he was faithful over a few 
things, he has been made ruler over many. 





